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Book iReviews. 



Geschichte der altchristlichen Litteratur in den ersten drei Jahrhunderten. Von 
D. Gustav Kruger, o. Professor der Theologie in Giessen, i. und 2. 
Auflage (Freiburg i. B. und Leipzig, 1895 ; J. C. B. Mohr, 1895. Pp- 
xxii., 288 ; 8vo). M. 4.86, clothbound. 1 

Six Lectures on the Ante-nicene Fathers. By Fenton John Anthony 
Hort, D.D. (London and New York: Macmillan & Co., 1895. Pp. 
viii., 138; l2mo; Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co.) Price, $1.50. 

One of the most useful and welcome contributions to the series of manuals 
of theological science is Kriiger's History of Early Christian Literature. 
The book is professedly based upon Harnack's grand Thesaurus' as far as 
material and early and mediaeval literary testimonia are concerned, and yet 
it is entirely independent in its presentation of the subject-matter and the 
inferences drawn. Zahn's researches toward the history of early Christian litera- 
ture are constantly referred to, a fact which makes upon the reader, from the 
very beginning, the impression of fairness and freedom from prejudice. For 
a teacher or independent student of early Christian literature, Harnack and 
Kruger are both to be heartily recommended as guides until the appearance of 
the second volume of Harnack's great work. What Kruger offers is in most 
instances reliable, precise, and expressed in briefest language, and yet never 
obscure. 

The author begins with a brief historical survey of the work done thus far 
in the development of this special branch of literature, and points out the 
most important collections and critical editions of the works of the Fathers. 
His main subject he divides into three parts. I. The subapostolic litera- 
ture (8-42); II. The literature of Gnosticism (43-59); III. The literature of 
the church. 

I. The first division comprises four sections : 1. Epistles, including the 
epistles of the New Testament ; epistle of Barnabas ; Clement of Rome, 1st 
epistle ; Ignatian epistles ; Polycarp. The Pseudo- Pauline epistles to the 
Alexandrians and to the Laodiceans, as well as the apocryphal correspond- 
ence between Paul and the Corinthians, and Paul and Seneca, which Kruger 
himself assigns to the fourth century (p. 1 2), should rather have been placed 
into the third division in the section treating of the Acts of Paul and Thecla 
(p. 231), of which this correspondence is a part, as pointed out first by Th. Zahn, 

1 Grundriss der Theologischen Wissenschaften. Zweite Reihe, 3. Bd. 

2 See Biblical World, August 1894, PP- 153-55. 
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and in the main accepted by P. Vetter, Der apokryphe J. Korintherbrief, 1894 
(Tubingen, Programm). 2. Apocalypses : the Apocalypse of John ; the 
Pseudo-Petrine apocalypse, found by M. Bouriant at Akhmim (of Jewish- 
Christian origin, and really belonging to the second division); the Shepherd of 
Hermas. 3. Historical books : the fragments of Papias ; the small fragment 
of Papyrus Rainer (Luke 14:26-30; Matt. 26:30-4); the four gospels and the 
apocryphal gospels, many of which belong to a later period, and are, no 
doubt, classed here only for convenience sake ; the Acts of the Apostles. 
4. Doctrinal writings, including the Roman symbol ; the preaching of Peter ; 
the so-called second epistle of Clement and the Teaching of the Apostles. In 
his view of the New Testament writings the author shows a greater skepticism 
than does Jiilicher in his well-known Einleitung?- Kriiger accepts as undoubt- 
edly genuine : 1 Thessalonians, Galatians, 1 and 2 Corinthians, Romans, 
Philippians, Philemon ; inclines rather favorably toward the acceptance of 
Colossians, 2 Thessalonians and Ephesians (pp. 10, 11); rejects Hebrews, the 
Pastoral epistles and the seven Catholic epistles (p. 12); he denies the author- 
ship by John the Apostle of the gospel and the epistles, as well as the 
Apocalypse ; maintains that all three synoptic gospels were composed after 
the fall of Jerusalem (about 100 A. D.), and received their present shape hardly 
before the second half of the second century (pp. 30-1); while, according to 
his conception, the gospel of John, that grand poem of a genial mind, can 
never have been the work of the simple, plain man, the historic apostle John. 
The author was rather a Jewish Christian, educated in the traditions of 
Alexandrian philosophy of religion. It cannot be earlier than 100 A. D. 
The Acts of the Apostles are by the same author that wrote the third gospel, 
but written scarcely before the beginning of the second century (pp. 36-7). 
It would be unfair to enter into a detailed criticism of the author's position 
toward the origin and date of New Testament writings, as he gives merely 
hints, without detailed proofs. 2 

Whether all the literature crowded into the first division really belongs to 
Christian " Urliteratur " may well be doubted in some cases, as pointed out 
above, but on the whole it is a very fair statement. Hilgenfeld {Zeitschrift f. 
iviss Theol., Vol. 38, 318), and others have justly complained that Kriiger has 
hardly taken notice of the Jewish Christian tendency and character of early 
Christian literature ; that nothing is said about the Jewish Christian character 
of the epistle of James, the Gospel according to the Hebrews ; the Shepherd 
of Hermas; and Hegesippus. Hilgenfeld maintains against Kriiger that an 
anti-Pauline Jewish Christian spirit was tolerated in the Catholic church 
{Grosskirche) as late as the middle of the second century. 

II. The second division, 43-59, is rather short considering the importance 
of the subject. It is divided into two unequal sections, of which the first, 
pp. 44-54, treats of the theological literature in favor and against Gnosticism, 
and the second, pp. 54-59, the gnostic Acts of the Apostles. Judaism in this 

■See Biblical World, July 1895, pp. 76, 77. 

2 See also The Seminary Magazine (Louisville, Ky.) 1896, February-April. 
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section is represented by a brief paragraph of eight lines (p. 59) on Sym- 
machus, the Ebionite. The corresponding section of Harnack's, in which he 
takes up the Gnostic, Marcionite, and Ebionite literature is more satisfactory. 
It is a syncretistic literature, whose common aim was the mixture of Chris- 
tianity with foreign elements, Jewish or Pagan. To this division really 
belongs the Apocalypse of Peter and similar writings. 

III. The third and by far most important division, pp. 60-245, is the main 
and best part of the book ; it treats of the literature of the old Catholic 
church in her development toward independence in style and contents from 
all Greek and Roman literature. The five sections into which this part is 
divided treat, 1. of the patristic literature in the age of the apologists. It is 
an important section and exceedingly well done, the author's interest in that 
special literature being no doubt heightened by his excellent text-edition of 
Justin Martyr (1890). Next comes the anti-heretical literature, chiefly taken 
up by Hegesippus and Irenaeus. The anti-Pauline position of Hegesippus 
might have been alluded to more decidedly. The scanty remnants of episco- 
pal letters are discussed at the end of this section. 2. Patristic literature in 
the time of the origin of theological science. Thus far literature was more 
of a practical nature, written either in defense of Christianity and Christians 
or for the purpose of catechetical instruction. Time had come when a more 
scientific treatment of important questions agitating the Christian mind was 
called for. Here centers the whole interest of the student of early Christian 
literature, and Kriiger has done well in devoting some 130 pages to its treat- 
ment. Especially important is the author's treatment of Origen and Tertullian. 
3-5. the other three sections are rather short, the author acknowledging 
his unexpected briefness ; but as long as we have Harnack to refer to, we can 
easily overlook this apparent deficiency. In these sections are treated the 
legal literature of the early church, the didascalia, etc.; early legends and 
apocryphal acts, the pseudo-Clementine recognitions and homilies ; and the 
accounts of Christian martyrdoms. Of great assistance are the two careful 
indexes and the chronological table appended. The selection of modern 
critical literature prefixed to each division and section and paragraph is very 
carefully done, and more complete than one might expect in a book of its 
size ; equally well done are the general introductory paragraphs to each 
division and section. The Muratorian Canon, although mentioned in five 
instances, seems not to belong to pre-Eusebian literature, according to the 
author. On the whole we can heartily recommend this book, the usefulness 
of which we have tested abundantly as student and teacher. 

A few weeks ago a posthumous little book of Professor F. J. Anthony 
Hort, the great New Testament scholar, was published by his son, bearing 
the title : Six Lectures on the Ante-Nicene Fathers, i. e., the Christian 
writers of the early Christian centuries. These lectures were delivered to 
the Clergy Training School at Cambridge, in the Lent Term of 1 890. They 
are delightful reading ; though popular in treatment and free from technical 
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terminology they show all the author's accustomed care and great learning. 
The fathers treated are : Clement of Rome and Hermas ; Ignatius and Poly- 
carp ; Justin and Irenaeus ; Hippolytus of Rome and Clement of Alexandria ; 
Tertullian and Cyprian ; Origen. The author desires to put before his readers 
these leading fathers of the earliest centuries as living men, and as the 
children of a particular age, rather than as the heads of the corresponding 
history of Christian literature, and to give an account of the purpose and 
character of their chief works, illustrated abundantly by translated extracts 
which may help towards the formation of individual impressions that should 
remain associated with their respective names. Incidentally the author gives 
his opinion on many other writings not belonging to the fathers of whom he 
treats, e.g., the Teaching of the Apostles (5); the epistle of Barnabas (19), 
and others. 

To the busy pastor and the interested layman this little book can highly 
be recommended, written so delightfully and charmingly, well thought, well 
wrought, well brought. W. M.-A. 



St. Paul the Traveler and the Roman Citizen. By W. M. Ramsay, D.C.L., 
LL.D., Professor of Humanity, Aberdeen. New York : G. P. Putnam's 
Sons. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. Pp. xvi. + 394- S3.00. 

It is to be regretted that Professor Ramsay could not have taken the time 
to give us a book instead of another combination of lectures. His volumes 
upon the Historical Geography of Asia Minor and the Cities and Bishoprics 
of Lydia and Phrygia show of what he is capable in genuinely scholarly lines 
of investigation. The present volume is, as he says, "worked up" from 
lectures delivered "before Harvard University, Johns Hopkins University, 
Union Seminary, and Mansfield College." It must therefore be compared 
with the Chtirch in the Roman Empire rather than with those works just 
mentioned. 

The method of the book is disappointing. Instead of any thoroughgoing 
historical arrangement like the standard lives of Paul, or a topical scheme 
like that of Weizsacker, Professor Ramsay has chosen to give a running dis- 
cussion of such portions of Acts as deal with incidents where he " stands on 
familiar ground " (p. 313). By this confession he absolves himself for his 
omission of the events occurring between the arrest of Paul at Jerusalem and 
his voyage to Rome. By the same token he should have omitted the first 
three chapters of his volume. But he prefers not "to mix up secondhand 
studies" (p. 313) with his other material. One is tempted to say that in sev- 
eral cases a little infusion of "secondhand studies" would have given value 
to the work. But however one may feel about that, it is a thousand pities 
that the book is, — to use a favorite word of the author, — composed of 
"scraps." 

Professor Ramsay has a theory about the composition of Acts. That we 



